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SUMMARY OF CUSTOMARY PRACTICE IN RENTING 
DAIRY FARMS FOR HALF OF ALL RECEIPTS. 



Land, buildings, and fences. — These are furnished 
by the landlord. He usually pays the taxes against 
the real estate and provides the materials to keep the 
fences in repair/the tenant doing the work. 

Man labor. — Almost invariably provided by the 
tenant. Competent tenants are commonly allowed 
to farm as they deem proper. 

Work animals.— These are furnished by the ten- 
ant. Feed for the horses, like feed for the cows, is 
taken from the undivided crops raised on the farm, 
or feed is purchased at the joint expense. 

Farm machinery and tools. — Usually, but by no 
means invariably, furnished by the tenant. Repair 
and replacement costs are paid by the tenant except 
for tools owned jointly by landlord and tenant. 

Dairy-herd ownership.— The landlord furnishes 
half or more than half of the cows. Where a large 
herd is kept, the landlord frequently owns all the 
cows when a tenant first comes on his farm. 

Dairy-herd replacement. — The tenant usually has 
a half interest in stock raised. Receipts from cows 
sold go to the owners of such cows, and they pay the 
cost of cows purchased for replacement. 

Receipts. — Receipts from sale of milk and crops 
are shared equally. It is usual to divide the money 
and not the products. 

Procedure when tenants change. — Tenants who 
bring dairy animals and feed usually merge their in- 
terest with like property furnished by the landlord. 
Some landlords require an outgoing tenant to leave 
enough hay to supply an incoming tenant until the 
pasture season opens. Where jointly owned live 
stock is to be divided at the termination of a tenant's 
period of occupancy, a common method is to have 
the tenant divide such stock into two lots, either one 
of which lots the landlord is privileged to choose. 
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RENTING FAEMS on which dairying is an important enter- 
prise may bring to the front problems hardly known on 
farms where only such crops as corn, tobacco, cotton, and small 
grains are ' grown. The character and extent of the fencing and 
buildings become important considerations, and also the division of 
land between pasture and feed crops. Questions arise about the 
dairy herd — questions of its ownership, its size, and its quality. The 
tenant who can provide the horses and farm tools needed to raise 
crops is likely to find it quite another thing to provide a herd of 
40 cows or even a half interest in such a* herd. In this the land- 
lord must help. Where share rent is paid it is difficult to fix a satis- 
factory share rent on a dairy farm, unless the receipts from dairy 
products sold are shared. The very nature of the business tends to 
make it necessary that the landlord interest himself in the live stock 
and in things connected with it. 

In every district where dairy farms have long been rented on 
shares there has developed a more or less fixed rental practice, 
knowledge of which is common in that locality. There is likely to 
be general local confidence, born of experience, that if a farm is 
rented on the customary share basis there will result a fairly equit- 
able division of the receipts and expenses between landlord and 
tenant. The experience of landlords and tenants in older dairying 
sections has value, not only to men newly become landlords and 
tenants in those localities but to landlords and tenants of localities 
where dairying is taking a more important place than it has had in 
the past. 

It is the purpose of this bulletin to furnish information concern- 
ing the methods of renting in general use on farms in localities where 
dairying is of considerable importance. Field studies to ascertain 
conditions under which dairy farms are rented were made in Jeffer- 
son and Montgomery Counties, N. Y.: Salem, Sussex, and Warren 
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Counties, N. J. ; Clinton County, Mich. ; Kane County, 111. ; ^ Green 
County, Wis. ;^ and, to a smaller extent, in other counties in these 
and in other States. Recourse was had also to the tenant records 
taken on share-rented dairy farms in the making of farm-manage- 
ment surveys in Lenawee County, Mich. ; ^ Chester County, Pa. ;^ 
and Kane and McHenry Counties, 111.* 

THE RENTING OF DAIRY FARMS ON WHICH THE LAND- 
LORD GETS A HALF SHARE OF THE RECEIPTS. 

Where the dairy affords the chief source of income on a share- 
rented farm the landlord's rent share is usually made to include a share 
in the income from dairy products, as well as in the crops, and also a 
share in the increase in the dairy herd. Where the products are thus 
shared the landlord furnishes not only the buildings, fences, crops, 
and pasture land, but also at least half and frequently all of the 
dairy cows ; and he pays, as well, a half of many of the cash expenses 
other than wages. The tenant commonly furnishes the* labor, the 
horses, and the tools, and sometimes he owns half of the cows, but 
more frequently less than half. Often he owns none of the cows at 
the start. 

As already pointed out, in dairying sections landlords usually 
must do something more than supply the land and buildings, since 
the tenant frequently has not sufficient capital to furnish the cows, 
the horses, the tools, and the labor as well. Of course, a few tenants 
are to be found who, although they are not yet ready to buy farms 
of their own, are able to furnish the horses, the tools, the labor, and 
a part of or even all of the dairy herd. But tenants who have at- 
tained so much capital are usually few and hard to obtain. Such 
a tenant commonly does not remain a tenant very long unless he is 
renting an extra good farm of which he has the use on rather ad- 
vantageous terms. On share-rented dairy farms, therefore, the fact 
that the landlord so commonly furnishes the cows, or most of them, 
is not altogether a matter of proper distribution of costs. Fre- 
quently, if the landlord did not furnish the cows, there would be 
available only a small and inferior herd, because of the limited 
capital of the tenant. 

By reason of his half-share interest in the dairy the landlord 
obtains his share of any profit by feeding rather than by selling the 
crops, and he shares with the tenant in the advantages derived from 

1 Department Bulletin 603, "A study of Share-Rented Dairy Farms in Green County, 
Wis., and Kane County, 111." Some of the other records used for the Central States were 
taken by Mr. E. A. Boeger, the author of this reference. 

Department Bulletin 694, "A study of Farm Management Problems in Lenawee 
County, Mich." 

3 Department Bulletin 341, " Farm Management Practice of Chester County, Pa." 
* Survey records by courtesy of Department of Dairy Husbandry, College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 
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an abundance of hay, straw, fodder, and pasturage. The interests 
of landlord and tenant being thu§ so nearly similar, an agreement 
on the question of the best use of the land is easier to reach than is 
the case where the landlord has no interest in the stock. Moreover, 
a landlord who gets a share of the live-stock receipts is more easily 
convinced of the advantages to be gained from a silo, more and bet- 
ter fences, better structures to house the crops and live stock, and 
better facilities for watering the stock. This is sometimes very im- 
portant, since the question of whether or not dairying may be suc- 
cessfully conducted on a farm is decided in considerable measure 
by the character of the farm structures. 

OWNERSHIP OF THE DAIRY HERD. 

It is generally the practice where the landlord shares equally in 
the sales of dairy products for him to own at least half of the dairy 
herd. Quite commonly he owns considerably more than half and 
on many farms he awns all of the dairy cows. In some localities 
landlords renting on shares practically always own all or most 
of the cows. This is more especially true of localities where the 
herds are large. If the tenant must furnish the labor, the work 
animals, and the farm tools it is easier for him to furnish these things 
and half of the cows on a small farm than it is on a large farm. 

Landlords who furnish all of the cows need not narrow their choice 
of tenants down to the few men who may happen to have a consid- 
erable number of cows, for any man who can handle a dairy farm 
properly may be considered, so long as he can furnish the needed 
work stock and implements. Where the landlord's income is so di- 
rectly affected by the profitableness of the dairy as it is on a farm 
from which he derives his rent chiefly from a share of dairy receipts, 
he can not afford to depend on the kind of dairy herd which a tenant 
might be able to furnish. A landlord who has his farm fully stocked 
with a good herd of cows would naturally prefer a tenant without 
cows to one with inferior cows which he insists on bringing on the 
farm, thus making it necessary for the landlord to dispose of some of 
his own good cows. Poor cows do not pay. To build up a herd of 
goods cows requires a considerable period of time. If the landlord 
owns the herd of a controlling interest in it, the necessary continuity 
in breeding policy may be insured by so arranging the terms of rental 
that a change of tenants will not break up the herd. 

From at least one point of view it would seem desirable that where 
the milk; sales are divided equally, landlord and tenant should, if 
possible, each own a half interest in the dairy herd, preferably a half 
interest in each animal, rather than for the landlord to furnish all 
of the cows. Should cows so owned deteriorate under his care, a 
tenant would stand to lose as much as the landlord. The tenant would 
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have for that reason strong incentive to look after the herd properly 
and quite as he would were it all his own. Unless he were to agree to 
stand half of the loss and depreciation, he would probably not be so 
careful if the landlord were to furnish all of the cows, and this would 
be especially true in the last few months of his occupancy, particu- 
larly during winter months on a farm on which most of the milk 
receipts are obtained in the spring, summer, and fall. 

In most localities in which landlords and tenants divide the milk 
sales equally, tenants who stay any length of time on the same farm 
often come to have part ownership of the dairy herd, which tends 
to become equal to that of the landlord. This usually comes about 
as a result of the maturing of young stock in which the tenant has 
had an equal interest with the landlord from the time they were 
born or first purchased. Of course, Avhere the landlord owns all of 
the cows at the start, it is several years before the tenant can have 
an equal interest in the herd as a result of raising heifer calves with 
which to keep up the herd, even if it is practical to replace all the 
cows as they become old and valueless as milkers with heifers raised 
on the farm. On some farms, especially on farms engaged in the 
production of market milk and with little pasturage, it is the prac- 
tice to buy the cows needed to keep up the herd. On such farms 
there could be little opportunity for a share tenant to acquire an 
interest in the herd unless he shared in the purchase of animals 
bought for replacement. 

Most tenants on half shares on dairy farms have a half interest 
in the stock raised. Whether the cows on the farm are all the prop- 
erty of the landlord at the start or whether a part of them are the 
property of the tenant makes little difference. If the landlord has 
a few calves when the tenant first comes, the tenant is usually given 
the opportunity to buy a half interest in them. Where the tenant 
does not take advantage of this opportunity, he sometimes regrets 
later his lack of foresight. 

In most cases in which heifers are raised on dairy farms rented on 
half shares, the questions of whether or not to raise heifers, of how 
many, and of which to raise are largely left with the tenant to decide. 
In some cases the landlord prefers to buy the needed animals for 
replacement. Sometimes landlord and tenant are unable to come to 
terms satisfactory to both in regard to the raising of heifers. If a 
tenant is permitted to have a half interest in any young stock raised 
and to retain such half interest until he chooses to dispose of it, he 
is usually willing to raise heifers on shares. If he retains his half 
interest it gives him a starting point for a herd of his own — a step 
toward the purchase of a farm. 

If the landlord is to continue to own the entire herd, it is obviously 
to his interest to make arrangements to acquire the tenant's half 
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interest in the growing stock rather than to let an outsider get it 
if the tenant sells out. Many tenants dispose of their half interest 
in the heifers to the landlord about the time they come in milk. Some 
tenants must sell their half interest in the heifers at so early an age 
that they lose the opportunity to share in the increase in value during 
a large part of the period when growth and increase in value are most 
rapid. 

On farms where the landlord furnishes all of the dairy cows hq 
usually owns the bull, but where landlord and tenant have all or 
part of the dairy cows in joint ownership it is usual for them to own 
the bull in common. When part of the cows are owned by each party, 
instead of the entire herd being owned jointly, joint ownership of the 
bull is less usual. 

After dairy cows have reached approximately their sixth year, they 
ordinarily begin to deteriorate in value,^ and accident or abuse may 
lead to their death or to the loss of profitable production long before 
they have reached the age when cows that have escaped such mis- 
fortune need to be replaced. The practical dairyman does not keep 
his cows until they die of old age. He disposes of the poorer animals 
in his herd as soon as the heifers he has bought or raised begin to 
produce or when he becomes convinced that such poorer animals are 
no longer profitable. 

In the case of share-rented dairy farms on which the landlord fur- 
nishes all of the cows, it is very commonly the practice for the land- 
lord to stand all of the loss caused by the death or deterioration of his 
cows so long as the loss is not caused by or is directly traceable to the 
willfulness or the neglect of the tenant. Even when the loss is the 
result of the tenant's neglect the landlord sometimes finds it difficult 
to fix the responsibility on the tenant or compel him to make good 
the loss. 

In the case of share-rented dairy farms in Kane County, IlL, on 
which the landlord owns the entire herd, the tenant is often expected 
to stand half of the loss by death or because of the necessity of replac- 
ing defective and unprofitable cows. Sometimes the tenant is ex- 
pected to contribute some such sum as $5, $10, or $15 partially to 
compensate the landlord for the death of a cow or to assist him in 
replacing a cow that has become unprofitable.^ Some such partici- 
pation by the tenant in the cost of replacing the poor cows to main- 
tain the level of productiveness of the landlord's* herd is, perhaps, 
desirable when it is the practice to raise practically no heifers on 
the farm. It brings home to the tenant an appreciation of what it 
costs to keep up the herd and he is led to do what he can to reduce 

5 Department Bulletin 413, " Influence of Age on the Value of Dairy Cows and Farm 
Work Horses." 

« Department Bulletin 603. 
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this cost and is less likely to recommend the sale and replacement of 
cows unless he feels certain that he and his landlord will benefit more 
than it will cost them to make the change. Where it is the practice 
for the tenant to raise a considerable part of the heifers needed for 
replacement, the tenant by so doing makes a very material contri- 
bution toward the maintenance of the herd. 

AGREEMENTS RESPECTING THE FURNISHING OF MAN LABOR. 

Customary systems of renting relieve the landlord of practically all 
responsibility for getting the farm work done. The use of the land 
is, so to speak, put against the labor required to work it. To be sure, 
tenants — at least tenants in the North— commonly have most of the 
capital needed to equip, stock, and operate the farms they rent and 
to the extent to which they furnish such working capital they con- 
tribute that much more than the labor to offset the value of the use of 
the land. Most farms, including dairy farms, are family-sized 
farms. The tenant and his family usually do most of the farm work, 
and on many farms they do it all. Because he lives on the farm and 
finds his full employment there the tenant is best fitted to do the 
work or see that it is properly done by others at the smallest possible 
expense. 

It is one thing to raise crops and sell them, and another and more 
difficult thing to raise crops, feed them to dairy cows, milk the cows, 
and sell the milk. For this reason one would naturally expect that 
a landlord who received a fair rent from half of the crop sales would 
receive more than a fair share if, instead, the crops were fed to dairy 
cows by the tenant and the sales of dairy products divided equally. 
Rarely, however, does the landlord attempt to make an adjustment 
on this point by agreeing to pay a part of the hired labor. The 
tenant does the work or gets it done and things are balanced in other 
ways. Possibly the tenant is compensated by the superiority of land 
and equipment of the particular farm. He may have the use of better 
buildings or of more and better pasture. Frequently, as we have 
seen, the terms of rental provide that the landlord shall furnish the 
dairy herd and part of the equipment. Furthermore, the tenant may 
enjoy privileges which would not otherwise be permitted, such as 
feeding his horses and the poultry, hogs, and cows kept to supply his 
table, from undivided feed instead of from his own share of the feed. 

It is not unusual for a landlord to share the cost of having certain 
kinds of farm work done. For instance, where there is a silo to be 
filled the machine cost of having this work done will usually be 
shared by a landlord who has a half interest in the milk receipts. 
Likewise, he will generally pay half of the thrashing-machine bill 
and the machine cost of baling ; and, if it is customary to have the 
milk hauled by an outsider, the hauling charge, too, is generally 
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shared equally. The charge made by the men furnishing the machine 
for work such as thrashing or silo filling depends much on the extent 
to which the farmer helps out at such times by bringing the grain or 
roughage to the machine and hauling the products away from it. 
Many farmers by arranging to exchange work with their neighbors 
undertake to furnish all of the labor needed other than that required 
to run the machines in thrashing and silo filling. However, a land- 
lord seldom pays more than half of the machine bill, including the 
charge for the crew with the machine. 

SUPERVISION AND ASSISTANCE RENDERED BY THE LANDLORD. 

Many if not most owners of share-rented dairy farms are retired 
farmers exercising important supervision on their farms and livmg 
on them or in near-by towns. Not infrequently these landlords 
personally assist their tenants at times when assistance of the kind 
they can give is most needed. 

Tenants are inclined to resent the presence of landlords who do no 
work on their farms, yet are frequently on them, interfering with 
the way things are conducted. On the other hand, there are cases of 
landlords who are so seldom on their farms that they know little of 
what is going on. In some cases tenants find this to work to their 
disadvantage, because their landlords know little about their farms 
and, in consequence, it is not easy to convince them of the necessity 
of making improvements or of changing the cows. Landlords who 
live near enough so that their tenants can consult with them are 
usually of considerable help in deciding matters such as the crops 
to be grown and sold; the fertilizer, seed, and feed to be purchased; 
and the dairy stock to be purchased or sold. 

Usually the tenant is allowed to do as he thinks best in practically 
everything except, the sale of cows belonging to the landlord. How^ 
ever, where the interests of landlord and tenant are so nearly iden- 
tical as they are on a share-rented dairy farm, most tenants prefer 
to do things with the knowledge and sanction of their landlords. 

Where the landlord owns the cows he usually depends on his ten- 
ant to advise him when it becomes necessary to sell any of the cows, 
although, of course, not in every case is the landlord willing and able 
to act on such advice when it is given. Some few tenants have the 
necessary authority delegated them to sell their landlord's cows 
when they ought to be replaced, and to buy better animals in their 
stead if they have not raised such animals. The tenant usually is 
freer with respect to the sale of stock in which he has a half in- 
terest. The question of the quality of the cows to be furnished by 
the landlord is one of the things about which it is easy for a tenant 
and landlord to disagree when the landlord furnishes all the dairy 
100323**— 22 2 
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herd. One tenant who owned a half interest in every animal in the 
herd said it was well worth the extra investment on his part^ in order 
to have control over the quality of the cows kept on the farm. 

The right of the tenant to purchase the grain for the dairy herd is 
generally recognized by owners. This is a shared expense ; the tenant 
must pay half of the bill, and he has little temptation to waste grain 
or to run up too high a grain bill. Few tenants advance payment for 
the feed bill out of their own pockets; usually it is paid out of the 
milk receipts and what remains of such receipts is then divided 
equally. Where it is the practice to have the milk buyer mail a check 
for half of the milk sales to each party — landlord and tenant— each 
' usually settles for his half of the feed bill. Some few landlords pur- 
chase feed by the carload when they have money, and when they can 
get much better terms than they can by buying from time to time a^ 
the grain in the bin gets low. 

THE MACHINERY AND TOOLS. 

It is usual for tenants who operate farms for a half share of the 
dairy and crop sales to furnish all or most of the machinery and other 
equipment. The exceptional cases where the landlord owns consider- 
able machinery usually are the result of the leaving of machinery on 
the farm by landowners retiring in favor of a tenant. Some land- 
lords keep their old machinery, so that they may resume the operation 
of the farm if renting proves unsatisfactory. If a farm is to be 
worked on shares, the landlord will continue to have an interest in 
seeing that it is properly equipped. Often the tools left would not 
bring much, but they may be very useful to a tenant who has not yet 
found it possible to get tools of his own. A few landlords go so far 
as to furnish all of the machinery and equipment at the start, but 
few, indeed, are willing to provide new articles to replace old ones 
which the tenant wears out or breaks. 

When the tenant has the use of the landlord's machinery and equip- 
ment it is usual for him to get tools of his own when those of the land- 
lord are no longer serviceable. In the meantime he repairs the tools 
as long as they will hold together, or so long as he is allowed to use 
them. A very few stock-share tenants have an agreement whereby all 
of the new tools and all of the repairs to the old tools are made at 
equal expense to both parties. Although it is advantageous for a 
tenant to use the machinery of the landlord, most tenants take pride 
in owning the tools, as they feel more independent when they do so. 

The installation of a milking machine is something that most ten- 
ants would not consider if it had to be made at their expense. To 
them the original cost is not the only objection. In case a change of 
farms should become necessary it would be improbable that the milk- 
ing outfit could be reinstalled without additional expense. The land- 
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lord is the more logical party to furnish the milking machine if one 
is needed. When once installed it practically becomes a part of the 
dairy barn. If the herd kept is large, a farm equipped with a milking 
outfit usually proves a good drawing card when a landlord is seeking 
the best tenant he can get. Where milking machines are used on 
share-rented dairy farms often the landlord owns the gasoline engine 
to operate it, the milking machine itself being owned half by each 
party. Charges for gasoline or electricity, if used, are shared equally. 

If there is a silo on the farm and there are crops to put into it the 
question of getting it filled is largely a matter of labor, although, of 
course, there must be a cutter and engine. Since the landlord usually 
shares the cost of feed, he derives as much benefit from the silo as 
does the tenant. In most cases the landlord is willing to do more than 
merely furnish the silo. In some cases the landlord provides the silo- 
filling outfit as well as the silo; but perhaps more often the machine 
work of filling the silo is hired and he pays half of this cost. Rela- 
tively few tenants own the silo-filling outfit or pay the entire cost 
when the machine work is hired. Frequently the landlord shares the 
cost of the extra hired labor needed at silo-filling time or assists in this 
work himself. 

Silo filling takes only a few days, and because of the fact that the 
silos on a number of farms can usustUy be filled with one cutter and 
engine, it is often, if not usually, cheaper to hire the machine work 
of this nature than it is to get a machine and keep it for use on one 
farm. Few tenants care to invest in a silo-filling Outfit, partly be- 
cause one would hardly be justified in owning merely to fill the silo 
or silos of one farm, landlords usually being opposed to their ten- 
ants doing custom work of this nature for others, and partly be- 
cause the size of the outfit might not be suited to the next farm to 
which one might move. 

Among other tools frequently furnished by the landlord is the 
roller. From the standpoint of most tenants this tool is one that 
can be dispensed with, whereas such equipment as wagons, plows, 
harrows, and cultivators must be had. From the standpoint of the 
landlord it is a tool the use of which will usually give a better stand 
of grass and clover in a new seeding, and since their interest in the 
mowing is a more permanent one than that of most tenants, they often 
find it desirable to provide the roller. It is a tool that will stand 
abuse and show little wear. 

Landlords find it desirable to satisfy their tenants as regards the 
equipment to provide water for the stock. It is quite a task to pump 
water for a large herd of cows, and relatively few dairy farms have 
spring water piped to the barns or are equipped with windmills. In 
many cases, where the farm is equipped with an engine to pump the 
water, both engine and pump belong to the landlord, but the gaso- 
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line used for fuel is furnished at joint cost if, indeed, the tenant does 
not have to furnish all of the gasoline. Of course, such an item of 
equipment as an engine is likely to be easily put out of order by a 
careless or ignorant tenant, but the tenant usually has a special in- 
terest in keeping the system operating to avoid the labor of pumping 
by hand. 

If tractors are used and displace horses which the tenant has been 
allowed to feed from the undivided feed or from feed purchased at 
the joint expense, it would seem only fair that the landlord should 
share the expense for fuel. On some farms the landlord owns a half 
interest in the tractor. 

Among other items of equipment furnished by landlords on the 
farms visited are manure and lime spreaders, grain drills, harrows, 
grain binders, and mowing machines. However, the number of in- 
stances where these items of equipment are furnished by the land- 
lord was found to be comparatively small. On a few farms the ma- 
nure spreader is owned jointly, but if there is a lime spreader it is 
generally the property of the landlord. 

The cost of milk cans is an expense usually shared equally, but if 
not so shared the tenant is the one most likely to bear the greater 
cost. Frequently cans owned by the milk buyer are used and he 
deduces from the amount due for milk a charge for the use of his cans. 

The costs incurred to replace and repair the farm machinery usu- 
ally fall on the tenant, except as respects tools owned jointly. On 
jointly owned equipment the costs are usually shared jointly. 

THE WORK ANIMALS. 

Most tenants who pay half of the milk receipts as part of their 
rent furnish all of the work horses. Of course there are exceptions, 
and not infrequently the landlord owns half or less than half of the 
work horses. Few landlords furnish all of the horses unless their 
tenants are kinsmen. However, some few young farmers get such 
special help temporarily from landlords just retired from farming. 

A few landlords have an interest in the mares, because they want to 
share in the profit to be made by raising colts. Others own stallions 
and are interested in the stud fees to be obtained. A few landlords 
keep one or two horses on their farms, because they want to be 
free to use them for work in connection with the upkeep of the build- 
ings and the improvement of the farm. Some believe that if they 
receive half of the milk sales as well as half of the income from other 
sources it is only proper that they should share in the furnishing of 
such things as the horses and tools needed to work their farms. 

The tenants visited were almost invariably permitted to take hay 
and bedding for the horses from the undivided supplies. Most daii^ 
share tenants also have the privilege of taking from the common sup- 
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ply without restriction what grain they need for their horses. How- 
ever, not all landlords are willing to permit their tenants the unre- 
stricted privilege of feeding the horses from the undivided grain, 
and some go so far as to require their tenants to furnish all of the 
grain for the horses. 

SWINE ON HALF-SHARE DAIRY FARMS. 

On the dairy farms visited in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania if swine are kept it is the usual practice for each party to own 
a half interest in the swine raised. If sows are kept, they, too, are 
usually owned by the two parties jointly. Occasionally a landlord 
furnishes the sow or sows if pigs are raised on shares. Where hogs 
are raised on shares they are fed from the undivided crops or from 
feed purchased at the j oint expense. Tenants who deliver their milk to 
the creamery or cheese factory usually carry back the whey or skim 
milk and feed it to hogs. In such cases the hogs are usually raised on 
shares. 

In some cases where the hogs are kept on shares the tenant has the 
privilege of slaughtering one or two for his own use before dividing 
the rest equally. Usually the tenant has to buy out the landlord's 
half interest in the hogs butchered for his table use or else butcher an 
equal number for the landlord. Usually there is little or no ex- 
pense attached to butchering, and some landlords who get part of the 
pork help their tenants at the time this work is done. 

Most tenants who raise hogs in which their landlords have no 
interest must provide their own grain, but some are privileged to feed 
their hogs from undivided grain if they keep only enough for their 
own use. 

THE POULTRY. 

A fairly large proportion of tenants whose landlords share in the 
milk receipts share the poultry and eggs also. In this matter more 
depends on the landlord's liberality or the insistence of the tenant 
than on prevailing custom. When the tenant is allowed all the 
eggs and the increase of the flock he almost invariably owns the 
flock. In a few cases the landlord owns all or part of the flock, 
the tenant being under agreement to leave as many layers as the 
landlord provides him. When the landlord owns the flock and 
the tenant looks after it, the eggs and increase are usually divided 
equally. Usually, however, when eggs and poultry are divided, 
tenant and landlord each own a half of the flock. Where the poul- 
try and eggs are divided, poultry feed is taken from the undivided 
feed or from feed purchased at joint expense. Many tenants who 
own the flock, getting all of the poultry and eggs, have the privi- 
lege of feeding the poultry from the undivided feed — especially 
when the flock kept is small and where the tenant occasionally gives 
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some poultry or eggs to his landlord. In these cases the tendency 
is for the landlord to limit the number of hens that the tenant is 
allowed to winter. A few limit the amount of jointly owned grain 
which may be fed to the hens. 

PASTURE. 

Pasture on dairy farms often furnishes feed for the cows five or 
six months of the year. Since the landlord furnishes this pasture 
free of cost and since feed purchased is shared equally, it is readily 
seen that the amount of pasturage available is a very important 
factor in the contract. In fact, one of the reasons for the landlord's 
providing all of the cows on many Illinois farms is that there the 
area of pasture is comparatively small. Most of the land here is 
level, can be easily cultivated, and is most profitably devoted to 
crops, but crop growing requires labor by the tenant, whereas pas- 
ture does not. Tenants generally recognize the importance of pas- 
ture and are eager to get farms with a large acreage of pasture. 

On most dairy farms in the Northeastern States enough pastur- 
age for the cows kept is afforded by the land not easily cultivated. 
Indeed, on some farms so much land is in woods, brush, and stone 
lots, or in swamp, that there is little land that can be used for crops. 
On such farms, if any number of cows are to be kept, crops for 
Avinter feeding must be raised on every acre capable of producing 
such crops. On the other hand, some tenants in Montgomery and 
Jefferson Counties, N. Y., and most tenants in dairy sections, such 
as that of northern Illinois, have pasture that could be cropped were 
there lack of crop land. On the farms visited rarely is it the prac- 
tice to keep so many cows that pasture outside of the farm has to be 
rented, unless such pasture is for heifers or dry cows. When outside 
pasture is rented for stock in which both parties have a joint inter- 
est, the pasture rent usually is shared. Where there is shortage of 
pasture, the tenant sometimes objects to the landlord pasturing his 
dry cows in order that they may be put in salable condition. On 
dairy farms with little pasture, and especially where such farms are 
near centers of milk consumption, cows are often sold as soon as 
possible after they go dry and fresh cows purchased to replace them. 

One of the duties of an incoming tenant in his first spring 
on a farm and thereafter in each spring is to repair the pasture 
fences. It is the landlord's duty to furnish materials for fence 
repairs, except that on farms with wood lots from which posts or 
rails can be procured it is usually considered to be the tenant's duty 
to prepare enough fencing material to make the" needed repairs. As 
has already been pointed out, landlords who live on or near their 
farms, and w^ho are without other occupations, not uncommonly 
interest themselves in their farms to the extent of repairing or help- 
ing to repair the fences and make other improvements. 
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The task of holding the weeds, bushes, and young trees in check is 
an important duty on farms where there is considerable land likely 
to revert to brush, because of the fact that on rough land it is im- 
practicable to rotate or mow the pasture. Like work must be done 
along fence rows and along the roadsides, and landlords usually hold 
their tenants responsible for this work. However, a tenant who 
moves to a farm on which the brush has been allowed to grow up 
in the pasture or along the fences and roadsides can not be expected 
to do the pioneer work of reclaiming the land which was lost through 
no neglect of his. Such land is quite likely to go without clearing 
until the landlord arranges to have the work done without unduly 
burdening his tenant. 

THE KEEPING OF ACCOUNTS. 

Involved as the financial relations of landlord and tenant seem- 
ingly are on share-rented dairy farms, only the simplest accounts are 
kept on many farms. Most expenses and receipts which are shared 
are settled between landlord and tenant at the time the money is 
paid out or received and practically no record is thereafter kept of 
such expenses or receipts. Landlords and tenants who do not fre- 
quently settle joint expenses and receipts and those who desire to 
study the business they are conducting need to keep somewhat detailed 
records.^ 

Some landlords and some tenants who are working together on 
sharfes on dairy farms will be interested in studying the way in which 
the value of the contributions of each total up so as to see if the 
division of receipts is fair. Among the costs that can be determined 
quite exactly are wages paid hired labor, cash paid for fertilizer, 
feed,^ cows, taxes, and repairs to improvements. It is not so easy 
to establish a definite and satisfactory figure for the value of the 
tenant's services and for the value of the use of the farm. Yet these 
last are important considerations. An agreement to work a farm on 
shares is very largely built up around the balance established be- 
tween the value of the use of the land and the value of the labor to 
work the land, the landlord furnishing the one and the tenant fur- 
nishing the other. 

One of the common mistakes of landlords in making an estimate 
of the value of the use of their land is to assume that they are entitled 

7 Persons interested in farm bookkeeping should get the following Farmers' Bulletins 
issued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture : No. 511, Farm Bookkeeping " ; No. 572, 
" A System of Farm Cost Accounting " ; No. 782, " The Use of a Diary for Farm Ac- 
counts " ; No. 1138, "A Method of Analyzing the Farm Business." 

8 Feed, a shared cost, is the largest item of expense in connection with dairying. The 
feed cost will, in general, range between two-fifths and three-fifths of all charges. For 
17 different cost-of-production studies furnishing 33 usable averages for northern milk- 
producing localities in 16 States the feed cost, exclusive of pasture, averaged 52.4 per 
cent of all costs entering into the production of milk. Man labor averaged 21.2 per 
cent of all costs. » 
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to going rates of interest on what farm land sells for. In putting 
a value on the services of the tenant, allowance should be made for 
the opportunities which the farm affords him and his family for 
shelter, fuel, and food. It is a known fact that farmers vary greatly 
in their ability to get the farm work done by their own efforts or 
with a given amount of hired labor. It is hard to say what one may 
expect of the average tenant, and still harder to say what the services 
of an exceptional tenant are worth. As things work out, the more 
capable and better tenants usually get the better farms. The rental 
bargain itself differs little as between farms which differ greatly 
in desirability. The landlord who has the best farm is able to get a 
tenant capable of getting the most out of his farm, a tenant likely to 
use and not abuse the farm. The landlord who has a poor farm has 
little choice of tenants, for his contribution of the use of land is not 
likely to be equal to the value of the labor it takes to farm the land. 

CUSTOMARY PRACTICES WHEN TENANTS CHANGE FARMS. 

It is desirable that a change of tenants disturb the operation of 
the farm and the conduct of the farm business as little as possible. 
A change of tenants necessarily means a change in the men doing the 
farm work. In practice it almost invariably means also a change in 
the work stock as well as a change in the machinery and equip- 
ment, or most of it. On a dairy farm the number and condition of 
the cows so influence the profits that special attention should be paid 
by landlords renting on shares to the danger of having the produc- 
tivity of the herd seriously lowered as a result of changes in tenants. 
Measures must also be adopted to insure an adequate supply of hay, 
silage, or other feed from the time tenants change until the pasture 
season opens or harvest begins. 

Dividing jointly owned live stock. — On farms on which the land- 
lord owns the entire dairy herd a change in tenants is not accom- 
panied by any change in the dairy animals. But even though the 
original herd was furnished by the landlord, it frequently happens 
that the tenant has come to own a half interest in the immature 
stock and in the younger cows as a result of raising stock on shares. 
In some cases the amount of live stock in which joint ownership has 
been so acquired may be so large that if the tenant took his half 
, from the farm the landlord would have to buy more in order to 
stock the farm properly for an incoming tenant. Unless the out- 
going tenant has a special reason for desiring to have some cows of 
his own on the farm he is to occupy in the following year, he is 
usually willing to sell his half interest in the jointly owned animals 
if a fair offer is made. In a few cases the landlord will find it de- 
sirable to require the tenant to agree in advance to sell him his half 
interest in any stock he may have when the time comes for him to 
leave the farm, especially if the landlord is endeavoring to build 
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up a pure-bred or high-quality grade herd and if the farm is still 
rather understocked with such animals. 

When the landlord owns half of the dairy herd and looks to the 
tenant to furnish the rest of the cows, merging rights of ownership 
so that each party owns a half interest in each cow, it is often diffi- 
cult to grade up or improve the herd, especially with frequent 
changes of tenants. 

When the landlord and tenant each desire to take their half in- 
terest in the animals jointly owned, they sometimes alternately pick 
an animal until all of the jointly owned animals are divided. By 
another method the tenant is given the task of dividing the jointly 
owned stock into two lots, making the lots as nearly equal as possi- 
ble, the landlord then taking his choice of the two lots. There are 
several modifications of these two rather popular methods of divi- 
sion. In some few cases landlord and tenant work together in divid- 
ing the stock into two lots and then draw lots to see which animals each 
shall have. Occasionally the method of settlement followed calls 
for the two parties taking turns in putting a price on successive 
animals which are jointly owned. The price is one at which the 
party making it would be willing either to sell his own share or buy 
the share of the other party. 

Feed left when tenants change farms. — One of the problems in con- 
nection with the change of tenants on farms on which the milk is 
shared is that of the feed left by the old tenant for the new. It is a 
general custom for the outgoing tenant to leave as much feed of each 
kind when he leaves the farm as was left for him. Where tenants 
change farms about March 1 several weeks intervene after the change 
before the cows can be turned out to pasture. 

In Montgomery and Jefferson Counties, N. Y., tenants commonly 
expect that enough hay will be left to feed the stock until pasture 
time in their first year. If there is not enough hay in the first year, 
the tenant expects his landlord to buy enough to make good the defici- 
ency, the new tenant hauling the hay purchased but paying no share 
of the cost. Some landlords permit outgoing tenants, before they 
leave the farm, to sell as much of the hay as they think to be in excess 
of that needed by their successor until pasture time. Where such 
permission is given, it is usually with the understanding that if there 
should be a deficiency the outgoing tenant must share with the land- 
lord in the cost of making good the deficiency. If there is more hay 
than the incoming tenant requires to carry the stock until pasture time, 
the outgoing tenant is allowed to return to the farm in order to bale 
and sell the excess, dividing the money with the landlord. 

Some landlords require incoming tenants to buy a half interest in 
the hay which is on the farm when they come, unless they bring hay 
themselves. In some cases the hay thus purchased represents the 
outgoing tenant's half interest in hay which he is under no obligation 
to leave. When a tenant acquires a half interest in all the hay or 
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other supplies from the first by purchase or by bringing hay on the 
farm, he almost always has a half interest in all of these products 
remaining on the farm at the termination of his lease. 

Usually tenants are required to buy a half interest in the grain on 
the farm when they come, or supply an equal amount. When they 
leave, half the grain remaining is theirs. Some landlords leave a 
known number of bushels of oats or other grain, tenants agreeing to 
leave an equal quantity when they leave the farm. 

By March, when tenants move, most, if not all, of the corn fodder 
has been used and seldom is any feedable fodder left for an incoming 
tenant. Some incoming tenants purchase or bring with them half the 
fodder they start with, and on leaving take with them half the re- 
maining fodder. Straw always remains on the farm. The amount 
of straw left for an incoming tenant depends on the acreage in small 
grains, the care taken of the straw, and the amount of stock kept. 
When tenants change in the fall of the year there is usually quite a 
large proportion of the straw remaining. New tenants are sometimes 
on hand when the outgoing tenant does the thrashing in his last year 
in order to stack or house the straw to their own satisfaction. 

In some cases reported, silos had been built after the tenant moved 
to the farm, and the question arose as to the right-of the tenant to the 
silage remaining at the termination of his lease. One tenant who had 
filled a new silo and left before it was emptied returned to the farm 
every day or two and removed the surplus silage as he needed it. Few 
tenants, however, are in a position to return to do this. Some tenants 
who move on farms on which they find no silage do not fill the silo 
enough in their last year to leave any silage for their successor unless 
they are paid to do so. Some have an understanding to the effect 
that if they leave silage it will reduce the amount of hay which other- 
wise they would be required to leave. Others expected to sell to the 
incoming tenant their half interest in any silage remaining. 

Winter grain, fall plowing, and manure hauling in years when ten- 
ants change. — In some localities where winter wheat is a crop the 
method of dividing the crop and the work and expense in connec- 
tion with the crop is to have the outgoing tenant furnish half the 
seed wheat, half the fertilizer, prepare the land, and plant the grain. 
The incoming tenant harvests, thrashes, and hauls the grain, meet- 
ing half the thrashing bill. Each tenant gets a fourth of the grain, 
and the landlord receives half the crop as his rent share and for 
meeting the other half of the shared costs. In other localities the 
incoming tenant usually gets half the wheat in his jEirst year, as in 
subsequent years, but at the termination of his lease he is under 
obligation to leave as much wheat planted as was left by his prede- 
cessor. In a few cases reported the incoming tenant comes in the 
fall before his tenure to the rest of the farm begins, in order to pre- 
pare the land and to sow wheat. In a few other cases the outgoing 
tenant returns to the farm in order to harvest and thrash the crop 
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he has sown. In any case the straw remains on the farm for the use 
of the new tenant. 

When winter grains are not sowed, much of the plowing to be 
done is often best done in the fall. When the lease year begins in the 
spring, the fall plowing is often done by the outgoing tenant in return 
for fall plowing done for him by the preceding occupant of the farm^ 
Where tenants move November 1, as a number do among those visited 
in Jefferson County, N. Y., the incoming tenants may find it possible 
to do part or all of the fall plowing. Tenants who are under obligation 
to leave a stated number of acres of winter grain or fall plowing and 
who fall short of meeting their obligation sometimes have to pay their 
landlords at a given rate per acre for the acreage they are short. 
Sometimes the amount paid is determined by agreement between 
landlord and tenant, sometimes by appraisal by outsiders, and some- 
times by basing the amount paid on the compensation allowed to 
tenants for plowed lands in cases of ejection on account of sale. 

Without exception, no tenant was found to have any rights to the 
manure when he left the farm. Tenants are expected to haul the 
manure and spread it on the fields as part of their farm duties. The 
amount left unhauled by an outgoing tenant depends partly on the 
amount of stock kept and partly on the length of time which has 
elapsed since there was ground on which to haul manure. Meadows 
can be top-dressed at any time except during the few months imme- 
diately prior to haying time. There is less time in which to spread 
manure on land in crops, such as corn. So long as there are fields on 
which to spread the manure, few tenants fail to haul it, even in the 
last year of their occupancy. When the manure must be handled 
twice, once thrown through a manure scuttle or window or piled in 
the barnyard, and once from the manu}:'e pit or pile into the manure 
wagon o;r spreader, there is a temptation to leave the second handling 
in the last months of a tenant's period of occupancy for the next ten- 
ant. Among the farms visited were some on which the tenant told of 
finding two or three years' accumulation of manure in the barnyard 
when he took the farm after an unusually shiftless tenant had left. 
Most tenants moving onto a farm on which there is accumulated a 
considerable quantity of manure, see to it that the manure is hauled 
out and spread on land where it will do the most good, and do such 
work at their first opportunity. Where there is an exceptional accu- 
mulation of manure, some landlords have to make a special agreement 
with a new tenant in order to compensate him for the extra work 
involved. 

Some landlords have their barns so arranged that manure can be 
loaded from the manure gutter into the manure wagon or spreader 
with one handling. This may be done if the doors and alley behind 
the cows are wide enough to admit the passage of the horses and 
wagon. Where manure-carrier equipment is provided manure can be 
emptied directly into the waiting wagon at the end of the overhead 
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track. Hauling manure on such farms becomes a daily chore as long 
as there is land on which the manure can be spread, and there is little 
excuse for leaving any manure unhauled. 

Unless the incoming tenant moves on in the early winter months it 
is not convenient for him to put up ice for the first summer. On some 
farms enough ice is left for an incoming tenant to tide him through 
the summer and enough seasoned wood to carry him through the re- 
maining months of the winter, with the expectation that he will 
leave as much ice and wood as there was when he came. 

Improvements made by tenants. — The short tenure of most ten- 
ants prevents them from doing much toward providing the improve- 
ments which they wish. Less than one in four of the share tenants 
in the States north of the Ohio and east of the Mountain States were 
in the sixth year of their occupancy at the time of the taking of the 
thirteenth census, April 15, 1910. Only a little more than half had 
been on the farms they occupied as long as two years. 

Tenants who are able to get their landlords to erect desired im- 
provements are usually quite ready to cooperate to the extent of haul- 
ing the materials needed. Where concrete is used, the hauling of the 
sand, gravel, and cement is quite a saving to the landlord. Among 
the share tenants visited who had helped their landlords to build 
silos on the farms they rented were men who had dug the pit for the 
silo, while others also assisted in the actual work of construction in 
order to get the landlord to provide the materials and the other labor 
needed. What work these tenants did on the improvements they 
usually did without expectation of reward other than the use they 
might get from silo while they remained on the farm. 

Where a change from crop farming to dairying on shares is pro- 
posed the need for many improvements is likely to become apparent. 
The landlord will, of course, ' furnish all of the materials. Usually 
he will also furnish all labor which has to be hired. It frequently 
happens that the tenant is in a position to furnish considerable as- 
sistance. If he is asked or expected to furnish such assistance, he 
should be pajd for it, or provision should be made to compensate him 
for what he has done on the improA^ements, provided he does not re- 
main long enough to enjoy fully the fruits of his labor. 

The time when tenants change farms. — In any locality farmed to 
a considerable extent by tenants, there is likely to be a generally 
recognized date on which tenants who are to move make their shifts. 
Landlords are likely to have a better choice of tenants and tenants a 
wider choice of farms and of landlords when the lease is arranged 
to terminate at the customary time. If a tenant is required to vacate 
a month or more before the customary time, he may find it difficult 
to arrange for a place which he may immediately occupy. 

April 1 is about as late in the spring as tenants can move without 
greatly delaying the spring plowing, manure hauling, and other 
spring work. It is a time when practically all of the grain, hay, 
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silage, and roughage have been disposed of, so that there is very 
little to move. If winter wheat were the only crop, possibly August 
1 would be a better date, because the new tenant would then have the 
land from the time the old crop is off- April 1 was found to be the 
customary date on the farms visited in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Among the New York farms visited there were quite a number on 
which the tenant changed in the fall or early winter. However, of 
the several dates — ^the first days of November, December, January, 
February, March, and April— March 1 was found to be the most 
common. Although there may be several dates in one county which 
are recognized as times on which it is customary for tenants to 
change farms, yet in a given locality in a county one date is usual. 
Dairy tenants seldom move great distances, seldom even outside of 
their own locality, so that the existence of a different moving day in 
some other part of the county does not concern them unless they 
have occasion to move out of their own locality. 

On farms on which the dairy herd is owned by the landlord an 
outgoing tenant has not as much interest in properly feeding the 
dairy herd in the winter months just preceding the termination of his 
occupancy as an incoming tenant would have. When the incoming 
tenant moves on in the late fall or early winter he takes the cows just 
as they come off the pasture, and by proper care during the winter 
can have the herd in better condition than it would probably be if he 
had taken it in the spring or late winter. In some cases this question 
of the condition in which the cows are likely to be left in the spring 
by an outgoing tenant was considered of such importance as largely 
to influence the landlord in having tenant contracts terminate about 
the time when the herd comes in from the pasture in the fall rather 
than the more general date of March 1. An objection to changing 
farms in the late fall or early winter is that the outgoing tenant does 
not have the opportunity to feed the crops he has grown. 

Length of notice given of intention to terminate. — Three months is 
usually considered the shortest notice on which one party or the other 
can decently terminate the tenure. If that amount of time is not 
given, it is usually taken for granted that the rental relations will 
continue until the close of another rent year upon the same terms. 
While three months is quite often all the notice that is given, six 
months' notice or more is commonly expected and given. In Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, on the farms visited notice was usually 
expected and given before the seeding of winter wheat, so that six 
to eight months' notice was quite often given. Some tenants ex- 
pected and gave notice about the time that they cut their oats. In 
general, if notice is to be given, the party notified, whether he be 
tenant or landlord, prefers to be made aware of the intent of the other 
as long in advance as possible. 

Length of the lease period.— More farms are leased in this country 
on a year-to-year basis than for any other lease period. Tenants who 
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occupy on this basis, however, commonly occupy and operate on the 
assumption that when the time comes each year the lease will be re- 
newed. If the tenant always acted on the presumption that his ten- 
ure would, in the normal course of events, terminate at the end of each 
current year rather than continue, farm, landlord, and tenant would 
all suffer in the long run. 

Landlord and tenant will usually desire to avoid making their first 
contract for longer than one year, for if the tenant finds the landlord 
or the farm falls short of his expectations or if the landlord is dis- 
appointed in the tenant, a tenure terminating at the end of the first 
year may be long enough for both parties. The first year is, as it 
were, a period of probation. The lease for the first year can and 
should be made with the anticipation on the part of both parties that 
the other will renew if both are satisfied. If the first year is satisfac- 
tory, the lease may be renewed for a longer term of years, but land- 
lord and tenant are usually willing and content to let the tenure run 
on a year-to-year basis. 

One would naturally expect of landlords who own a part or all of 
the dairy cows that they would regard leases for periods longer than 
one year with special favor. Yet, in 153 cases out of 171 considered, 
the first lease period was one year. Some landlords gave their initial 
leases the aspect of being for a longer period of time by giving the 
tenant the option, if Ee satisfactorily fulfilled the lease terms in the 
first year, of renewing the lease for a period of time such that its full 
length would be two, three, or five years. Few tenants have leases 
for periods longer than five years. 

THE RENTING OF FARMS ON CROP SHARES, THE 
TENANT HAVING COWS AND GETTING ALL OF THE 
INCOME FROM THEM. 

There are many share-rented farms in the Northeastern States on 
which dairying is incidental to crop farming, landlords depending 
on a half share of the crops for their rent. On such farms it is usual 
for the tenant to furnish the labor, the farm machinery, the horses 
and all other live stock as well. The tenant gets all of the re- 
ceipts from the live stock and half of the crops, but he must feed his 
horses and other live stock from his own share of the crops or buy 
feed for them. However, it is unusual to divide the straw, the corn- 
fodder, and the hay, and unless part of these products are sold the 
tenant has them to feed his stock. If any are sold the landlord ex- 
pects half of the receipts. 

The amount of rent received by landlords who lease on crop shares 
is largely dependent on the number of acres of land in shared crops 
and the fertility of those acres.. Naturally they feel it to their inter- 
est to have as many acres planted to these crops and as few acres de- 
voted to other purposes as good farming and the nature of the land 
will permit. The tenant on crop shares who attempts to keep an 
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unusually large herd of cows is likely to find that his own interests 
and those of the landlord are in conflict at many points. But a great 
many landlords have a pretty good notion of the necessity of a proper 
rotation and a proper complement of live stock; and their tenants 
are encouraged to keep a reasonable number of cows.^ On many 
farms tenants must have the free use of the buildings, pasture, hay, 
straw, and fodder if they are to pay the grain rent which they are 
asked. 

Crop-share tenants who want land for special purposes in con- 
nection with the keeping of live stock can usually get it if they 
arrange to give their landlords a rent for it about equal to what 
the rent would be .if it were in shared crops. A tenant who wants 
to grow some silage corn can usually satisfy his landlord if he gives 
him all of the corn grown for grain from an acreage equal to that 
which is cut for silage. One tenant, who had all of the silage corn, 
gave the landlord all of the oats, planting to oats each year ajti acre- 
age equal to that which he planted to silage com. Many tenants 
on crop shares need all of their half of the grain for their stock and 
prefer to pay cash rent for land which they plant to silage corn. 
Often the amount of rent paid for the land planted by crop-share 
tenants in silage corn is determined each year on the basis of the 
rent which the rest of the land in corn yields to the landlord. Ten- 
ants who feed more grain than their own share sometimes buy a 
part of the landlord's share. Where the tendency is for farmers to 
go more and more into dairying, and where for that reason it be- 
comes more and more difficult for a landlord to get a satisfactory 
rent from a share of the crops, it may be better for him to change 
the terms so as to provide for the sharing of the receipts from the 
dairy. 

RENTING DAIRY FARMS FOR CASH- 

There are always some farms for which cash rent is more satis- 
factory to both parties than share rent. These are likely to be the 
smaller and inferior farms offered for rent.^^ 

There will be an occasional farm rented for cash that good ten- 
ants would willingly work on the customary share basis. Owners 
of such farms are likely to be parties living at a distance from their 

» The size of the dairy herd kept by tenants who rent on crop shares is a good indica- 
tion of their opportunity to secure an income which their landlords do not share. Only 
38 of 221 tenants on crop shares interviewed in the counties of Frederick, Md. ; Cumber- 
land, Franklin, and Lancaster, Pa., and Warren and Cumberland, N. J., had fewer than 
6 cows, and 31 had more than 15 cows. These tenants had an average of about 7 acres 
in shared crops per cow. Except on the limestone valley farms, on which grain crops 
were the only shared crops, most tenants raised small acreages of such special crops as 
tobacco or truck. 

^0 Of the farms of 60 acres or less which were included in the farm management sur- 
veys taken in 1911 in Lenawee County, Mich., and Chester County, Pa., and rented either 
for cash or on half shares, about two-thirds were rented for cash. But of the farms of 
100 acres and more, only 21 per cent were in the hands of cash renters. In both of 
these localities the importance of dairying is such that, if farms are rented on shares, 
the landlord usually shares in the dairy receipts. 
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farms or they are likely to be parties who know little about farming 
and who do not care to concern themselves with the problemw^f mak- 
ing the farm business pay. Such returns as are realized b^ land- 
lords renting for cash are ordinarily hardly^ sufficient to encourage 
a property owner to make repairs, alterations, or improvements be- 
yond what are absolutely necessary, and, indeed, he is likely to let 
the buildings and fences run down rather than keep them in good 
repair. The condition of the buildings and fences on many cash- 
rented farms and the difficulty of satisfactorily arranging for bet- 
terments desired constitute a serious handicap to a tenant attempting 
to engage in dairying on such farms. 

Although cases occur in which farm owners renting their land for 
cash lease the dairy herd with the real estate, sometimes even includ- 
ing part or all of the other capital needed to operate the farm, it is not 
often that landlords are willing to furnish anything more than the 
real estate itself. In rare cases it may be necessary to lease the 
dairy herd along with the land for a cash rent in order to get a 
tenant on any terms, but if this is the case such a plan of renting 
should, in most instances, be regarded only as a temporary expedi- 
ent. If the tenant is of any account and remains on the farm, he 
will desire to take over the herd himself or to replace it with cows of 
his own as soon as possible. If he is not reliable, he probably will 
not stay more than a year or two. And the value of the herd almost 
certainly will depreciate under his care, or, rather, lack of care. 

On cash-rented farms, on which the receipts are largely derived 
from sales of dairy products, the rent can ordinarily be conveniently 
paid out of the milk check if the payments are distributed fairly 
evenly over the year or that part of the year when most of the milk 
is sold. Recognition of the ease with which dairy f armers can meet 
small obligations that come due monthly is sometimes shown by 
men who have dairy farms or dairy cows to sell when they arrange 
the terms of sale so that the buyer can settle in small monthly pay- 
ments that take care of the interest and gradually pay off principal. 

Occasionally a tenant may find it feasible to engage in specialized 
dairying-— such for instance, as the production of certified milk or 
the production and sale of milk direct to the consumer. But a farm 
adapted to such a type of dairying is seldom to be rented with suffi- 
cient assurance that its use may be had at a fair rent over a term of 
years long enough to make the development of a specialized dairy 
business worth while. A man capable of carrying on such a busi- 
ness successfully usually finds it best to own his own farm. If he is 
not able to buy, he will usually do well to conduct a business less 
likely to suffer from the necessity of having to make a somewhat 
unexpected and abrupt move. 
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